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NEW BOOKS WANTED 


Every library experiences the demand for many copies of the most re- 


cent books—particularly the new fiction. The whole question of quick in- 
formation to libraries about such books was discussed at the recent Wis- 
consin Library Association meeting. 

The Commission was then asked to investigate the matter. We have 
asked the cooperation of publishers in giving information about the supply 
of review copies and will report the results later. 

We were also asked to provide some method for the earliest possible 
notice to Wisconsin libraries of books selected for our list. A plan has 
been tentatively worked out and a circular letter regarding it has been sent 
to every public library. We shall also report later about our answers to 
this. 

But fundamental to all this is the question as to how far the public 
library with its very limited book funds can be expected to provide many 
copies of new and widely advertised fiction—to the probable exclusion 
from purchase of other books with a more permanent value. It is an ever 
present problem. 
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Mr. E. L. Pearson in the Independent and Weekly Review suggests that 
“the reading habits of the people must change. They must go elsewhere 
for most of their novels and short stories, and be as willing to spend ten or 
fifteen cents to hire a new novel from a commercial circulating library as 
to spend the same amount for an ice-cream soda. In short, one of the 
troubles with the American public library is really the fault of the Ameri- 
can people: they themselves do not buy enough books.” 

What do you think about it? 





LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN IN SMALL LIBRARIES 
By Anna Gertrude Hall, Consulting Librarian, H. R. Huntting Co. 


By small libraries, I mean really small dren. Most untrained librarians fall into 





libraries, not small city libraries with 
several people on the staff, and with 
time and space for the development of 
children’s work along the conventional 
lines. I mean the village or town li- 


brary with a staff of one or two people, - 


with one or two rooms for library pur- 
poses, and with the library open only a 
few hours a day, and possibly only a few 
days in the week. It is possible to give 
real service to children under such con- 
ditions, and I shall try to outline some 
simple methods that have been tried and 
found successful, and also suggest a few 
experiments that have occurred to me 
as possible. 

There are two main principles to re- 
member in relation to children in the 
library. 

First: Remember that the library really 
wants the children. Any form of disci- 
pline or restraint that turns children away 
from the library is wrong. It is too 
hard to get them back again. With- 
drawal of borrowing privileges, banish- 
ment from the reading room, insistence 
on impossible conduct, fussiness, an at- 
titude of toleration only, will soon de- 
prive the library of its best patrons. 

Second: Remember that the children 
do not own the library. Have reason- 
able rules, and enforce them reasonably 
and consistently. The comfort and serv- 
ice of older people should not be 
neglected in the effort to attract the chil- 


one of two errors in their treatment of 
children. They either regard children as 
intruders, show their dislike, and finally 
drive them away, or welcome them en- 
thusiastically and a little sentimentally, 
and then fail to keep them in their 
places. 

The smaller the library the more 
chance there is of making it impossible 
for either children or adults, and the 
more difficult it is to give the right kind 


of service. Following are a few sug- 
gestions. 
Children’s room—Usually the small 


library has no separate room for chil- 
dren, and would have no one to super- 
vise it if it were there. In choosing the 
location of the books and tables for chil- 
dren in a one-room library, place them 
as far as possible from the adult fiction. 
General reference books make good neigh- 
bors for a children’s collection, as they 
can be used by both adults and children 
without unnecessary moving about the 
room. Separating fiction and children’s 
books by considerable space also divides 
the crowd in the room, and keeps the 
children out of the way of the grown 
people. It also prevents the children 
going to the fiction shelves too easily. 
Time for Service—It is often possible 
to educate a community to definite times 
for certain kinds of service. Ina certain 
factory town, the children were allowed to 
come to the library at noon only to re- 


(Reprinted by permission from Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, October, 1922.) 
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turn books and to read. They were not 
allowed to draw out any books or ask any 
questions. The librarian visited the 
schools and explained to the pupils that 
the noon hour belonged to the men from 
the factory and to the out-of-town high 
school students, who found the noon 
hour their only opportunity for using the 
library. After school the children had 
the right of way. It is quite possible in 
any small town or village where one per- 
son is at the desk alone most of the time, 
to ask the older people to draw their 
books early in the afternoon or in the 
evening, in order to give the children the 
time directly after school hours. It need 
not be an iron-clad rule which would re- 
fuse a book to a busy person because he 
chanced to come at the wrong time, but 
merely a suggestion to older people that 
they would get better service at other 
times. 

Somewhat the same plan can be tried 
with the very small children, too young 
to read, who are so numerous and who 
so often interfere materially with the 
work of the older children. A certain 
hour of one afternoon a week may be set 
aside for them. Picture books and easy 
readers may be laid out in preparation 
for their coming, and after they have 
looked at these for a short time, the li- 
brarian can tell or read to them simple 
stories or Mother Goose rhymes. In this 
way the smallest children may form the 
habit of coming to the library and find- 
ing there an entertainment devised ex- 
pressly for them, and leaving them no 
time to interfere with older children. It 
is a principle to be remembered in deal- 
ing with children that you can limit them 
in many ways without conflict if you give 
them some one thing, no matter how 
small, that belongs entirely to them. 
The same principle applies to the effect 
of a children’s room or corner. They 
learn to feel that it is a privilege to have 
a place of their own, and take pride in 
its appearance, and in the order and be- 
havior of its patrons. It is delightful of 
course to have a room and an attendant 
expressly for the children, but it is not al- 
together a bad idea for childern to 
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share a reading room with adults and to 
learn consideration for the rights of 
others, while the adults have a chance 
to see what the library means to the 
children. The librarian of the small 
library has also the privilege of the wider 
work with both adults and children, the 
older people stimulating her mental life, 
and the children touching her deepest 
humanity. 

Discipline—This is a serious problem 
to many an untrained librarian. Few par- 
ents really know how to make their chil- 
dren obey. Many teachers only control 
their pupils through the organization for 
discipline that stands behind them. We 
want order and obedience in the library, 
but not the formal regimentation of the 
school room. The personality of the li- 
brarian is really the main point. Any 
self-disciplined person need never have 
any trouble with disciplining others, 
Make a few general, sensible rules, see 
that the children are fully informed con- 
cerning them, and then insist that they 
be obeyed. Full information is essen- 
tial. Any new rule should be posted. 
a long time in advance of its enforce- 
ment. The librarian should visit the 
school and explain it to every class. 
Every child that registers in the library 
should have a full and clear understand- 
ing of the rules of the library. Reasons 
should be given, and all questions ans- 
wered. 

What should be these general rules? 
First, quiet, not only of tongue but of 
body. There should be no aimless run- 
ning around. The librarian should ex- 
plain to the children that the library is 
for reading, and that the playgrounds or 
the homes are the places for other amuse- 
ments. If the library has rooms for 
games and conversation under proper 
supervision, they should be used, but the 
reading room should be for reading. 
Second, clean hands and faces. In a 
small place children may be sent home or 
to school to clean up; the library need 
not supply a place. No child with dirty 
hands or face should be allowed to draw 
books from the library or even to read 
in the reading room. It is impossible to 
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rule that they shall be clean when they 
read at home, but at least they can start 
out right. The small library also does 
not need toilet facilities for children, as 
school and homes are usually near by. 
One book at a time, except when doing 
special school work. Children usually 
have plenty of time to come to the library 
to exchange books, and as a rule, one 
book is all the average child can take 
care of. Fines are always a delicate 
question. I believe in them, especially 
in payment for lost or damaged books. 
We tried remitting the money fine, and 
depriving the child of borrowing privi- 
leges for a short time, but found that we 
usually lost our borrower. We some- 
times let them work for the library, tak- 
ing parcels to the postoffice, putting away 
books, or unpacking boxes. We did not 
like to make such things punishments, 
however, for we were trying to train the 


children to do things for the library as a | 


part of their education in civic helpful- 
ness. Most of the children had ways of 
earning mcney and we tried to make 
them see that the fine was a responsi- 
bility. Their pride was aroused by be- 
ing treated exactly as the grown people 
were, and they paid for the fines prompt- 
ly and without complaint. 

The enforcing of rules calls for tact, 
reasonableness, courtesy and a sense of 
humor. Courtesy to children is apt to 
be neglected. We are apt to treat them 
in groups with an air of authority, and 
forget that groups are made of individ- 
uals. Requests rather than commands 
bring best results. Show consideration for 
the personality developing before you. 
Use the same tone and manner that you 
use for your most interesting adult per- 
son; children will certainly respond. It 
is just as easy to look a child in the face 
and smile as you hand him his book as 
it is to shove it at him without looking 
up. Never embarrass a child before 
others, or call his short-comings to the 
attention of others in the reading room. 
Never rap on the desk and demand or- 
der. Go close to the child who is mak- 
ing a disturbance and speak quietly, 
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pleasantly, but firmly. Never show that 
you are angry or disturbed. 

If discipline still troubles you, ask the 
principal of your school to introduce you 
to his best teacher. Discuss discipline 
with her, and visit her classroom and 
observe and imitate whatever you think 
will apply to the library. Never raise 
your voice louder for discipline than for 
any other part of the day’s work. Don’t 
take it for granted that children should 
wait for older people to be served; ask 
them to wait, then thank them for having 
waited. Ifa boy has stepped back from 
the desk to give his place to a man or 
woman, why not thank him and say that 
you are sorry to have kept him wait- 
ing? One of the best rules for keeping 
order in the reading room is to stop 
trouble when it begins. Don’t let a 
little disturbance go until all the children 
in the room are milling around. One 
quiet word to the real offender in the be- 
ginning will often avert a crisis with 
some serious problem involved. Yet we 
must not bear too hard on little things. 
If there are only a few people in the 
room, and none of them are reading, al- 
low a little talking. But don’t wait for 
some old gentleman to glare at the dis- 
turbers. Ask him if he is being troubled, 
and if he says he is, do your own quiet- 
ing in your own way. 

Children’s Books—There are three 
main rules to be followed in building up 
the children’s book collection: 


1. Have enough books. 
2. Keep them in good condition. 
3. Select them conservatively. 

I have seen many small libraries where 
the larger part of the book money was 
spent on books for adults, books that 
were read only a few times and then 
gathered dust on the shelves, while the 
books for children, ragged and dirty be- 
yond recognition, occupied only a small 
space. From one-third to one-half of 
the small library’s book fund should be 
spent on children’s books. The librarian 
should feel that she is the special guar- 
dian of the children’s needs, their advo- 
cate before the book committee. Book 
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committees as a rule care little for chil- 
dren’s books and know less. The libra- 
rian should fight earnestly for the chil- 
dren who have no other representative on 
the committee. She should champion 
their needs before all others, make up 
their list with the most care, ask for the 
most for them, and see that they get it. 

But by all means keep the books in 
good condition. Buy good editions in 
the first place, mend and clean and re- 
bind as much as possible, in the second. 
Teach the children to respect the books 
and to handle them carefully. If they 
see that the library cares for the books 
they will care for them too. If they see 
books allowed in circulation after they 
are torn or soiled, they will tear and 
soil other books themselves. Keep the 
books in order on the shelves, use plenty 
of book supports, dust the books and the 
shelves. Twice a day is not too often 
to arrange the books on the shelves even 
in a very small library. 

The selection of children’s books is not 
a difficult matter with so many printed 
aids. The Children’s Catolog, published 
by H. W. Wilson, is expensive, but worth 
its cost many times over. It catalogs 
thirty-five hundred titles under author, 
title and subject. It has descriptive an- 
notations, it tells the grades for which 
the books are suited, and gives the sub- 
ject analytics of over seven hundred 
books. It is a reference book for dail: 
use as well as a buying list. The Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh has a Catalog of 
Books in the Children’s Department, 
which is also useful. There are several 
good books which outline the principles 
to be followed in selecting children’s 
books. 
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C. W. Hunt. What Shall We Read to 
the Children? 

A. C. Moore. Roads to Childhood. 

F. J. Olcott. Children’s Reading. 

Fay and Eaton. Use of Books and 
Libraries. 


Why not make children’s books your 
hobby and your avocation? To be an 
authority on children’s books is as charm- 
ing a hobby as knowing all about the 
Japanese arrangement of flowers, or the 
latest thing in the Little Theatre. Read 
the books themselves as well as reading 
about them. Set yourself definitely to 
read one a month, or one a week, or 
whatever you can undertake. Talk about 
the book you have read until you have 
the children eager for it, then take up 
another. 


Buy plenty of copies of good titles. If 
an old favorite is wearing out, buy a new 
copy before the old one goes. Avoid 
long series, as the material usually be- 
comes pretty thin before the last book is 
reached, and also because too much 
money is tied up in one type of book. 
Buy only a few new titles each year; 
spend the most money in keeping up the 
good old titles. 


The librarian of the small library has 
an opportunity to create a unique insti- 
tution. She can give her community a 
place in which its future poets and 
leaders may find congenial atmosphere 
and food for mind and character. No 
other place can give so much in so in- 
formal a way. An atmosphere of wel- 
come, of dignity, of serenity should sur- 
round the child and his book and flow in- 
to his mind as a lasting impression and 
association. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL 


By Sophia Hall, Assistant and Librarian, Municipal Information Bureau, Madison 


“City government touches the citizen 
in manifold ways, and is of more vital 
importance to his interests, business and 
personal, than any other sphere of gov- 
ernmental activity with which he comes 
in contact. It collects more taxes from 
him and expends more money. Its pro- 
blems are among the most complex with 
which the public officials have to deal, 
and being largely of a business nature, 
every mistake which is made helps to 
raise the citizen's taxes. If its problems 
are to be well solved, if the city is to be 
benefited by the successful achievements 
of other cities and profit by their failures, 
city officials must have access to all avail- 
able information and data to be had upon 
these various problems and_ subjects,” 
says Frederick Rex, Librarian of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Reference Library. The 
difficulty on the part of the city officials, 
however, is to find the information, and 
the individuals who have the time and 
experience to compile the data. 

The problem is twofold. It is difficult 
for the city officer to learn where he can 
get the information he wants, and how 
much he may expect from that particular 
source. On the other hand, it is difficult 
for the reference or research body to 
acquaint the whole corps of workers at 
the city hall with the opportunities at 
their disposal. There are probably no 
other administrative officers whose terms 
of service are so short as those of the 
men who direct the affairs of the muni- 
cipality. The official who is so fortunate 
as to be re-elected a number of times, or 
the one whose appointment extends over 
a long term of years accumulates a vast 
amount of information, almost at his 
finger tips, ready for instant use. The 
new Official is at a great disadvantage, 
and unless the information he desires has 
been previously accumulated, in his own 
office, he ig quite at a loss to know where 
it may be had. 


Every librarian knows that the most 
of it may be had at the public library. 
In many of the smaller communities, the 
librarian may feel that the library is not 
equipped to meet the municipal and civic 
needs, but equipment for this type of 
service is one of the least expensive to 
acquire. The statutes, blue books, and 
census reports are indispensable volumes, 
and are to be had without cost. The 
World’s Almanac is, of course, taken for 
granted. Then there are reports of the 
Tax Commission, the Railroad, and In- 
dustrial Commissions, and the Board of 
Health, from the State Capitol; and the 
publications of the Bureau of Roads, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Bibliography 
Division of the Library of Congress, and 
the Public Health Service from Washing- 
ton,—all at the disposal of the libraries 
of the country. But most important of 
all, the librarian should be sure to col- 
lect and keep intact files of the council 
proceedings (to be had from the “official” 
local newspaper), and any and all re- 
ports of the various departments of the 
city. All papers, be they folders of the 
civic association, high school themes, or 
club papers, containing facts of local his- 
tory are worth preserving. 

But there are questions that demand 
more experience and technical informa- 
tion than the rushed librarian can afford 
to give time to answer. She may al- 
ways call upon the resources of the Muni- 
cipal Information Bureau of the Univer- 

ity Extension Division. That Bureau 
was established in 1909 for the purpose 
of assisting the city officials of the state, 
and it was made the official reference 
bureau of the League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities in 1915. 

The Bureau has the cooperation of the 
faculty of the University, any member 
of which, whose field is at all related to 
municipal government, may be consulted 
for expert advice. On its shelves are 
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books, pamphlets, and periodicals cov- 
ering the whole field of municipal in- 
formation. Articles culled from maga- 
zines; civic and municipal publications; 
proceedings of societies and associations 
in allied fields; and reports which it re- 
ceives by courtesy of “exchange” from 
cities, state departments, and municipal 
leagues, reference and research bureaus 
from all over the country, contribute to its 
fund of available information. 

The work of the bureau is carried on 
by a staff of three—Mr. Ford H. Mac- 
Gregor, the chief; a librarian; and a 
secretary. Beside collecting publica- 
tions, keeping informed concerning devel- 
opments in this field of work, answering 
inquiries, and the usual routine of an 
office, it issues reports from time to time 
for distribution to the municipal offi- 
cials (municipal, for within the last 
few years it has undertaken to serve 
villages as well as cities) on such sub- 
jects as dental clinics, salaries of city 
and village officials, policewomen, munic- 
ipal cemeteries, dance hall regulations, 
and city plan commissions. These re- 
ports, and, to a limited extent, the pam- 
phlet and clipping material it has col- 
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lected are at the service of every library 
in the state, upon request. 


The progress that municipal reference 
work has made in the past ten years is 
remarkable. Soon every library that is 
up-to-date and efficient will serve the 
governing officials just as helpfully as it 
now serves the business man. Needless 
to say, the rapid “employment turnover” 
makes the education or advertising of 
this function of library service very ex- 
pensive. More especially since librarians 
are now awake to the need of delivering 
their goods at the door of the consumer 
and creating the demand for what they 
have to sell just as do men in competi- 
tive business. But the librarian takes 
books to the factories and fire stations, 
she confers with the school librarians 
that the pupils may all know what 
assistance may be had from the library, 
she talks to the business men and the 
women’s clubs. Why, then, should she 
not make repeated efforts to inform the 
city official of the service which the li- 
brary can render to him when it is from 
the city that its funds are derived. It és 
worth repeated effort! 





HOSPITAL LIBRARY AT U. S. VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 37, WAUKESHA, 
WISCONSIN. 


By Julia C. Stockett, Librarian U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 


Waukesha can claim the first fully 
equipped hospital library in Wisconsin, 
with a full time librarian. 

In May, 1919, the U. S. Public Health 
Service purchased “Resthaven’—then a 
fashionable hotel—for use as a nerve 
sanatorium for ex-service men. It was 
opened in July, 1919. In May, 1922, the 
work was transferred to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the only bureau at Washington 
directly responsible to the president. 

The building is located on a hilltop, 
with lawn sloping to Arcadian Avenue, 
the main traveled road to Milwaukee, 
eighteen miles away. A driveway and 
stairs of exceptionally shallow tread lead 
through the trees, tennis courts, and 
croquet grounds to the hospital. 


There is practically no “hospital 
atmosphere” at Resthaven. The halls 
are decorated with marble wainscoting 
and the sun parlor with mural paintings. 
It is large enough for patients’ dances, 
and frequent moving picture shows and 
other entertainments given by the Red 
Cross, Knights of Columbus, and the 
Y. M. C. A. 

At the left, are the electro- and phys‘. 
therapy departments, with electrical 
equipment, cabinet baths, showers, and 
swimming pool. Above are the executive 
and administrative offices and schools. 

At the right is the occupational therapy 
department, where six reconstruction 
aides teach the men weaving, carving, 
basketry, and other occupations and 
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crafts. The number of hours of work a 
day done by each patient is under the 
supervision of doctors and the aides are 
trained in the subjects they teach. It is 
surprising what artistic work many of 
the men find themselves able to do in a 
short time. There is no charge to the 
patients for materials. By making a 
duplicate piece of work, the expense of 
materials for both is covered and occupa- 
tional therapy is as open to the patient 
not receiving compensation as the use 
of the pool room would be. The dupli- 
cates are kept in the “Resthaven Gift 
Shop.” Whether they are sold or not is 
of minor importance, since the primary 
reason for their being made is their 
value therapeutically. Incidentally, how- 
ever, the sales of the Gift Shop run high 
and the money is returned to the govern- 
ment. 


On the same corridor with the occupa-- 


tional therapy department is the library. 
This was formerly a reading and writing 
room with tables, locked book cases, 
newspapers and magazines. The Red 
Cross unlocked the books an hour each 
day and loaned them. 

The room is large and well lighted, 
with windows on three sides. In com- 
mon with the rest of the building, the 
furniture and rugs belong more to a 
beautiful hotel than to the usual hospital. 
There are arm chairs and rocking chairs 
and writing tables furnished with Red 
Cross and Knights of Columbus station- 
ery. The local Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Legion donated the window 
curtains, which add greatly to the room’s 
attractiveness. 

On the sixth of June, a full time li- 
brarian was sent by the government. 
This is unusual in a hospital of less than 
three hundred beds (there are not quite 
two hundred patients here), but it was 
done because reading is considered of 
especial therapeutic value in a hospital 
for the treatment of nerve troubles. 

There are over a thousand volumes in 
the library now and this is only the be- 
ginning, since the Veterans’ Bureau will 
be adding books from time to time and 
gifts are frequently received. Besides 
the books formerly placed here by the 
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American Library Association and those 
coming from the government, the Wis- 
consin Library Commission has been 
most generous in donating a well bal- 
anced collection of non-fiction. The hos- 
pital is grateful for these; there is prob- 
ably no library in the state where they 
would be more appreciated. A letter, 
dated August 31st, from the National 
Headquarters of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, asks for lists of books needed 
and magazines as suggestions for their 
service to the men. 


Besides the growing collection of books, 
the hospital is fortunate in being in a 
state of such marked library develop- 
ment. Not only has the local library 
been most cordial in its help, but also the 
resources of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary and the State Library Commission 
are at the disposal of the hospital. Gov- 
ernment book orders are necessarily 
slow in coming. Often, too, a book is 
requested which would be used only once. 


The reading room is, in a hospital of 
this type, much more used than the 
books. It is hard for many of the pa- 
tients, at first, to concentrate on consec- 
utive reading. Hence subscriptions to an 
unusually long list of newspapers from 
all over the country and magazines are 
justifiable. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the use of books, but the amount 
of reading done in a neuro-psychiatric 
hospital would never equal that of a 
tubercular or general hospital of the 
same size. There is practically no ward 
work, since bed patients are rare. 


The medical library for the use of doc- 
tors and other personnel is on the floor 
above near the executive offices. The 
books are classified and kept in locked 
cases, except for a certain time each 
day, when they are loaned. The medical 
magazines are kept in open files in the 
medical reading room. Like the rest of 
the hospital, the room is most attractive- 
ly furnished. There are small tables, 
easy chairs, and Oriental rugs. The doc- 
tors have keys to the room and can use 
it any time. It is conveniently located 
near the quarters of the officer of the 
day. 





———————————————— 
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Altogether, library work has been fa- 
vorably started at Resthaven and the 
library will be one of the institutions 
lasting for years to come in the state. 

The war has given hospital libraries a 
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new importance; they have been consid- 
ered of enough value to be continued by 
the government. It is only a matter of 
time now until they will be accepted as 
part of every well equipped hospital. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis 


Useful for Reference 


The book, When Winter Comes to 
Main Street, listed in this number of the 
Bulletin, will undoubtedly answer many 
questions about some of the present-day 
writers. This kind of material is in con- 
stant demand by the study clubs, as well 
as by individuals. A quotation from a 
letter written by the publishers: “This 
volume is a literary ‘Who’s Who.’ We 
shall be glad to supply this book in quan- 
tities to state and county reading circles, 
public, school and traveling libraries, at 
the rate of 25 cents per copy, delivery 
charges to be paid by the purchaser.” A 
single volume costs 50 cents. 

Two other books already listed in for- 
mer bulletins are likewise indispensable 
for reference use along the line of ac- 
counts of contemporary writers as well 
as guides to reading. These are Manley 
& Rickert, Contemporary British Litera- 
ture, Wisconsin Bulletin 17:208, Dec. 
1921, and Contemporary American Lit- 
erature, Wisconsin Bulletin 18:252 Nov. 
1922. 


Inexpensive Editions 


A new “cheap edition” is that being 
published as the Macmillan seventy-five 
cent library. It includes several attrac- 


tive titles, such as Major, Bears of Biue 
River; Pearson, Believing Years; Watts, 
Nathan Burke; Kephart, Camping and 
Woodcraft, A complete list of these pub- 
lications will be sent upon request from 
the Macmillan Company, New York City. 


A Valuable Gift 


The public library, Jefferson, Wiscon- 
sin, has a duplicate set of the 4 volume 
work, Wisconsin in three centuries. 
Miss Hazel Haberman, librarian,. writes 
that she will gladly give it to some one 
who can make use of it. 


When to Buy the Unusual Book 


Frequent requests come to the Library 
Commission from the library with small 
funds, asking for advice on the purchase 
of the expensive or unusual, but impor- 
tant book. Generally speaking, a libra- 
rian is justified in adding to the collec- 
tion, perhaps once a year the expensive 
book, provided that book promises to be 
of permanent value. One librarian says: 
“I slip into one order during the year a 
title which I consider should be in every 
book collection. In this way I am grad- 
ually building up the reference collec- 
tion, travel, history and literature espe- 
cially.” 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


As the Bulletin goes to press, Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen is giving the lectures 
in story-telling that have come to be an 
integral part of the course in Children’s 
Work. Every class anticipates her com- 
ing and every class gains much from her 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Hazeltine, Preceptor 


lectures and the standards which she 
advocates, from her story-telling, from 
her criticism of their story-telling, and 
from herself. As one student said, “How 
can we ever be the same again, after 
such an experience of the best? Some 
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different note must sound in the voice, 
something different must be manifest in 
our manner.” 

Miss Fair is conducting the course in 
Children’s work, which begins in Novem- 
ber and continues until May, with op- 
portunity for story-telling and definite 
work with children during the field prac- 
tice period of February and March. As 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen was in residence 
during Children’s Book Week, the observ- 
ance of the event was confined to an 
hour’s discussion of the ways and means 
of conducting an exhibit of children’s 
books in a library, several of the students 
giving their experiences, Miss Hazeltine 
speaking on the development of the cus- 
tom from the early Christmas exhibits 
conducted in many libraries, beginning in 
1898, and Miss Aldrich, children’s li- 
brarian of the Madison Free Library, 
speaking at some length on the theory 
and principles of its celebration. An 
exhibit of children’s books was arranged 
in the foyer by a group of the students 
as a class exercise, and the special liter- 
ature prepared for the week by the na- 
tional committee distributed to all. 

Since our last report, Mr. Root, libra- 
rian of Oberlin College, always a wel- 
come visitor at the School, has addressed 
the class on “American Libraries and 
Scholarship.” Prof, F. L. Paxson and 
Prof. Carl Russell Fish, of the History 
Department of the University, and Dr. 
Joseph Schafer, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, have given lec- 
tures on the writing of history and the 
manner of evaluating historical books for 
the course in Book Selection. 


Prof. Ford H. MacGregor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Extension 
Division, gave the lessons in Parliamen- 
tary procedure in October, and following 
this instruction the class organized for 
the year and elected the following 
officers: 


Elizabeth A. Lathrop, President. 

A. Mabel Barrow, Vice-President. 
Adeline Cooke, Secretary. 

Estelle H. Ashcraft, Treasurer. 
Letha M. Davidson, Keeper of the Log. 
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School Notes 


The graduate students of the School 
have joined the Madison Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women, which affords them not only the 
privilege of its meetings, but membership 
use of the University Women’s Club. 

The School held its annual fall picnic 
this year as late as November, going on 
the fourth to Devil’s Lake for an all day’s 
outing. It was a splendid autumn day, 
and brought much pleasure to the fifty- 
six who went. Faculty and students alike 
enjoyed climbing the bluffs and were 
quite ready for the bountiful beef-steak 
lunch which Mr. and Mrs. Lester had 
ready to serve at the end of the climb. 
After lunch, Mr. H. E. Cole, editor of 
the Baraboo Daily News, gave an excel- 
lent talk on the history and geology of 
the region. Cameras were kept busy 


‘during the day, and many groups of 


happy picnickers and various bits of 
scenery are preserved for the class log 
and individual memory books. 

During the time of Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen’s lectures, a School tea was given 
in her honor. 


A club has been organized among the 
students, and named The Serendipity 
Club. One of its early meetings was a 
week-end party at the Y. W. farmhouse, 
November 18-19, when the meaning of its 
name was demonstrated. The faculty 
shared in this as in other class functions. 


Alumni Notes 


A correction. In the October Bulletin 
Leila Janes, ’13, was given as treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
Association. This is an error, as Eliza- 
beth Ohr, ’16, Chief, School Libraries Di- 
vision, Indianapolis Public Library, was 
elected to this office, and to her alumni 
dues should be sent. 


Lillian E. Cook, ’12, librarian Traveling 
Library Department, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of librarian of the Nor- 
mal School Library, Minot, N. Dak., be- 
ginning the new work Nov. 1. 
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Valeria Easton, '14, after a leave of 
absence to attend the summer school at 
the University of Missouri, returned to 
her position as librarian at the U. S. 
Veterans’ hospital, Houston, Texas. 

Irma M. Walker, ’15, and Helen E. 
Farr, ’16, conducted a library institute 
for teacher-librarians at Bemidji, Minn., 
Oct. 5-7, at the time of the sectional 
meeting of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation. 

Mabel A. Wayne, ’15, branch librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived the appointment of reference li- 
brarian, Traveling Library Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and 
begins her duties Dec. 1. 

Sophia Hall, ’°16, librarian, Municipal 
Information Bureau, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, has prepared a 
monograph on Dance hall regulation, cov- 
ering Wisconsin and other states. 

Margaret Gilpin, ’17, accepted a posi- 
tion as librarian, Public Library, Moun- 
tain Iron, Minn., in the summer. 

Harriet L. Kidder, '17, reference li- 
brarian, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is the author of an 
article on “Some Illustrators of Chil- 
dren's Books,” published in Public Li- 
braries for November. 
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Laura E. Burmeister, °18, is acting as 
temporary cataloguer for the library of 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Rowena Lodwick, ’20, was appointed 
assistant librarian, Public Library, Vir- 
ginia, Minn., on Nov. 1. 

Several graduates took part in the 
program of the Library Section at the 
State Teachers’ meeting, Milwaukee, Nov. 
10. Edith L. Ruddock, teacher-librarian 
course, summer ’19, was chairman of the 
section. At the Round Table, Ruth C. 
Rice, ’14, librarian, Madison high school, 
acted as chairman, Irene M. Newman, ’18, 
gave a talk on “New Books of Interest to 
Teacher-Librarians,” and Lucy E. Thatch- 
er, ’13, librarian, Whitewater Normal 
School, led a discussion on “The Teacher- 
Librarian’s Reading.” 

Bessie C. Magahay, Faribault and Har- 
riet Van Buren, Mankato, class of ’22, 
were on sectional programs at the an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association held at St. Paul in Oc- 
tober. 

Abigail D. Lyon, ‘summer session, ’16, 
librarian, Public Library, Brookings, S. 
Dak., prepared an article, “Holding the 
Patronage of the Library Through the 
Summer,” for the South Dakota Library 
Bulletin, June, 1922. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


By sending in news notes about your library before the 15th of an 
appear in the Bulletin for the following month. Address the editor, 206 
Please help to spread the news of your library. 


son. 


Algoma. The library had its first an- 
niversary Nov. 1. During this past year 
540 new books were added. Nearly 900 
borrowers are registered, including many 
from outside the city. 


Antigo. Walton E. Cole, Jr., has ar- 
ranged with the library to start a branch 
at Elcho in his home. Forty-eight vol- 
umes of fiction and children’s stories as 
well as educational volumes are now 
available for public use. They can be 
drawn any afternoon from 2 to 6 p. m. 


month they will 
- Carroll St., Madi- 


Mr. Cole also allows the young people 
to use many volumes in his own library. 

Delavan. Agnes T. Buckmaster, libra- 
rian of the public library, was married 
to Frank E. Miller, Oct. 28. She will 
continue her work as librarian. 


Eau Claire. The library makes use of 
the attractive jackets found on new 
books by pasting certain portions of them 
on the otherwise plain covers of the 
books. The whole cover is then shel- 
lacked and the result is extremely pleas 
ing. 
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Fairchild. With an increased appro- 
priation from the village board the li 
brary has undertaken to increase its 
service to the schools, following the de- 
struction of the school library by fire. 
This has been made possible by the com- 
bined efforts of the library board, the 
village board and the school board, with 
the assistance of the teacher-librarian. 
The library will be open every afternoon 
and three evenings a week, instead of 
only three times a week. Following the 
resignation of Mrs. Scoville, Mrs. Effie 
Cadman will act as librarian. The supply 
of children’s books for the extended 
service has been enlarged by a collection 
of 100 titles from the county traveling 
library at Eau Claire. 


Green Bay. An exhibit of ten prints 
of famous pieces of sculpture by Lorado 
Taft, who spoke in Green Bay, Nov. 9, 


was arranged at the same time in the 


library. A memorial figure, modelled by 
the sculptor, Sidney Bedore, was also 
exhibited at the library. Sidney Bedore’s 
studio adjoins Lorado Taft’s in Chicago. 

Horicon. The library has received the 
latest edition of the Encyclopedia Amer 
icana, thirty volumes and index. 

Jefferson. Mrs. Lewis Ryder recently 
gave to the library four sets of valuable 
books: Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, a set of Dickens’, a set 
of natural history, and a set of four vol- 
umes on Wisconsin in three centuries. 

Kenosha. Susan A. Ryerson was ap- 
pointed reference assistant in October. 

Madison. A branch library will soon 
be established at the new East Side high 
school. 

Manitowoc. In October, Miss Emily 
Richter, vice-president of the library 
board, was elected president, to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Judge 
Emil S. Baensch. 

Menasha. A gift of books and maga- 
zines was recently received from a pa- 
tron. 


Milwaukee. The library contributed to 
the success of an exquisite flower dis- 
play shown in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Florists’ 
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Association, in the public museum and 
the science department of the library, by 
furnishing a series of 150 selected books 
on all phases of flower culture and by 
distributing flower catalogues. 

Neenah. The library reports that the 
children are reading practically the same 
number of non-fiction books as of fiction. 

Oconomowoc: The library has lately 
received gifts of two large oil paintings, 
bronze busts of Reubens and Van Dyke, 
and several hundred books from a pa- 
tron, Mr. Shufelt. Other donors have 
also given a number of books, many of 
them biographies and illustrated books 
of travel. About forty new borrowers 
are registering every month. 


Plymouth. Mrs. Harriet Corbett has 
been granted a leave of absence for a 
year from the middle of November and 
will spend the winter in California. Mrs. 
Clara Wagner will act as librarian in her 
place. 

Prescott. In October the books and 
fixtures of the Prescott Public Library 
were moved to the Benson Block. 

Racine. The library has lately ac- 
quired a car with which to do business 
in the city between its widely separated 
branches and stations. 

Sparta. Additional shelving in the 
children’s room and librarian’s office has 
increased the space for the new and fre- 
quent book accessions being made to the 
library. A revarnishing of chairs and 
tables has added to the attractive ap- 
pearance. The librarian is especially 
congratulating herself on the beautiful 
new typewriter desk. 

Stanley. The library recently had an 
exhibition of the various steps of book 
making from the manuscript to the fin- 
ished book by displaying a set of manu- 
script pages, proof sheets, loose signa- 
tures, the book sewed together, but not 
bound in its cover, and the completed 
book, borrowed from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 


Tomah. The local manual training 
class has made for the iibrary a small, 
slanting book rack, just large enough to 
hold the ten volumes of the World Book, 
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which stands on the reading table 
nearest the delivery desk. One of Gay- 
lord’s reading easels is placed next the 
set and used by the children who consult 
the volumes. 

The librarian also finds Gaylord’s little 
colored labels a help in separating dif- 
ferent groups of books put aside for the 
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required reading of the pupils in the 
schools. 


West Allis. The library board has an- 
nounced that beginning with Jan. 1, the 
library will be open from 9 o’clock in the 
morning, until 9 at night, instead of from 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 





HINTS FOR THE VILLAGE LIBRARY BUILDING COMMITTEE. 
By John Adams Lowe, Assistant Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 


The advice to be given to a library 
building committee first and last is to 
get in touch and keep in touch with 
the State Library Commission. 

Organization of the committee itself 
is absolutely essential to effective work 
no matter how small an amount of money 
is involved. It must have authority or 
power to act. It must have officers and 
their duties must be clearly defined and 
lived up to. The committee must act as 
a unit. Every action voted upon should 
be carefully recorded. Members of the 
committee are not at liberty to take ac- 
tion without authorization. 

The Building Committee is responsible 
for: Choice of the site; size and char- 
acter of the building; choice of the ar- 
chitect; acceptance of plans and specifica- 
tions, including furniture and equipment; 
award of the contract; and the making 
of payments to the architect, contractor, 
insurance agents, and others. 


An architect is essential for any public 
library building costing twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars or more. An architect will 
save money by carefully planning, by 
accurate drawings and specifications, and 
by eliminating unnecessary decoration 
and “extras.” He will be able to give 
character and charm to the design of the 
building which a contractor cannot hope 
to give because of his lack of training 
as a designer. The committee should 
consult the commission for recommenda- 
tions of an architect who has had ex- 
perience with library buildings. Select 
him because of his reputation and work 
done; give him the ideas the committee 
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has worked out, and let him work over 
the plans until a satisfactory plan has 
been developed. 

Do not begin to build without a com- 
plete, accurate and entirely satisfactory 
set of working drawings and specifica- 
tions. Avoid assiduously any architect 
who shows you simply a pretty picture 
in color of a building and gives you his 
impression that it could be built for so 
much money. A reputable architect will 
furnish “sketches,” making any changes 
the committee desires, and will draw out 
in detail his “working drawings” show- 
ing floor plans and exterior elevations, 
and finally the “specifications” or a de- 
tailed set of directions and instructions 
to the contractor, explaining just what 
kind of a building the architect and com- 
mittee have in mind and just how the 
building is to be when it is erected. 

The committee should be very careful 
that the contract, as awarded, should be 
signed and preserved with the minutes. 
The contract is not always given to the 
lowest bidder. A man may be known by 
reputation to be a more desirable builder 
than he who submitted the lowest bid. 
If such may be the case the specifications 
should contain a clause to the effect that 
“the committee reserves the right to re 
ject any or all bids.” 

Look out for “extras.” Have a clause 
written into the contract that “no extras 
will be honured by the committee unless 
ordered in writing and signed by the ar- 
chitect.” Get everything into the plans 
before the building begins. Once the 
contract is awarded, make no changes. 


A longer article by Mr. _— on this subject 


appears in the Library Journal, December 1, 1922. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Science 


Fellows, Dorcas. Cataloging rules with 
explanations and illustrations. rev. 
ed. 1922. 303p. Wilson $4. 025.3 

Prepared as a textbook on cataloging in 
the New York State Library School, De- 
scribes a more complicated code of cataloging 
than that in use in Wisconsin and would be 
useful only in libraries employing a trained 
cataloger. 


Hutchins, Margaret, and others. Guide 
to the use of libraries. new ed. 
1922. 227p. Wilson $1.25. 025 


A completely revised edition of a work 
based on a course for freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the University of Illinois. Useful 
wherever the librarian attempts to give such 


instruction. Reviewed at length by F. K. 
Walter in The Library Journal Nov. 1, ’22. 
Psychology 
Bisch, Louis E. Your inner self. 1922. 

195p. Doubleday $1.50. 130 


A popular exposition of psycho-analysis. 
Simple and easily read and covers the essen- 
tials. Has a reading list, a useful glossary 
and index. 


Firth, Violet M. The machinery of the 
mind. 1922. 98p. Dodd $1.25. 130 
An attempt to present “the rudiments of 
the modern view of the mind in an easy. 
lucid and attractive form.” The author has 
been fairly successful in her efforts to sim- 
plify a complex subject and the book may 
be used as an introduction. Foreword by A. 
G, Tansley, author of The new psychology. 
Givier, Robert C. Psychology, the science 
of behavior. 1922.  382p. illus. 
Harper $3. 150 
A good popular psychology, treating of the 
structure of the brain, instinct, sensation, 
emotion, etc., and also of dreams, sugges- 
tions, salesmanship, advertising, industrial 
psychology, mental hygiene, and other impor- 
tant modern aspects of the subject. 


Religion 


Richard. What’s best worth 
1922. 131p. Doran $1.25. 

230 

Ten short addresses delivered to college 

students. On such subjects as creeds, faith, 


Roberts, 
saying. 


evil, spiritual freedom, the business of life, 
etc. Interesting and thought provoking. By 
the author of The untried door (Bulletin Nov. 
°21). 

Sociology 


Davis, Jerome. The Russian immigrant. 
1922. 219p. Macmillan $1.50. 
325.247 
The aim of this book is to dispel many 
of the current misconceptions concerning the 
Russian immigrant,. Is based on first hand 
investigation, and as the only book covering 
the subject fully, is a distinct contribution 
to the literature of immigration. Bibliography. 
No index. Author is assistant professor of 
Sociology at Dartmouth College. 


Dixon, Frank H. Railroads and govern- 
ment. 1922. 384p. Scribner $2.25. 
385 

Considers the relation of government and 
railroads from 1910 to 1921. A good book 
but on the whole less satisfactory for the 
small library than Sharfman (Bulletin Ji. 
22). 

The best introductory book on the subject is 
the revised edition of (Principles of railroad 
transportation by Johnson and Van Metre 
(Booklist 18:200 Mar. ’22). Either Dixon or 
Sharfman will serve as a supplement to this 
work. 


Fox, Paul. The Poles in America. 1922. 

143p. illus. Doran $1. 325.2475 

This study of Polish immigration will meet 

a definite need in many Wisconsin libraries. 

Published as one of the New Americans 
series. 


Hutchins, Grace, and Rochester, Anna. 
Jesus Christ and the world today. 
1922. 149p. Doran $1.25. 300 

A sincere attempt to apply the teachings 
of Jesus to the problems of today. The au- 
thors have been at pains to study the social 
conditions of Jesus’ time and to bring out 
contrasts and comparisons with our own. 

Questions at the chapter ends and an outline 

for study groups make it a good book for 

adult Bible classes and students of social 
problems, : 


Jenks, J. W., and Smith, R. D. We and 
our government. 1922. 223p. illus. 
Boni $1.50. 350 


A pictorial history which may be used to 
advantage with classes of advanced foreign- 
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ers or those preparing to take out their sec- 
ond papers. Of little value for general library 
purposes. A curious hodge-podge of picture 
and text. 


Munro, W. B., and Ozanne, C. E. 
civics. 1922. 697p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $1.72. 350 

The wide scope of the book, covering topics 
in ics, jology, and _ international 
relations, makes it exceedingly useful. There 
are evidences of haste in preparations (the 
authors are uninformed as to the work of 
public libraries, for instance) and the bibliog- 
raphy omits some recent works of impor- 
tance, but in spite of these points the book 
can be used widely with clubs and schools. 


Snedden, David. Educational sociology. 
1922. 689p. Century $4. 300 
A work written for teachers and those pre- 
paring to teach. In four parts: Societies and 
social groups; Social forces; Processes and 
values; The sociological foundations of edu- 
cation; The sociological foundations of the 
school subjects. Valuable book for larger 
libraries. By a professor of education in 
Teachers College. 
See Booklist. 19:38 Nov. ’22. 


Stewart, Cora Wilson. Moonlight schools. 
1922. 194p. illus. Dutton $2. 


Social 





379.2 
Mrs. Stewart, who started the moonlight 
schools in Kentucky, gives an interesting ac- 
count of this notable effort to combat adult 
illiteracy. About three-fourths of the book is 
devoted to the work in Kentucky, the re- 
mainder to what other states have done. Of 
especial interest to all who are concerned 
with the problems of adult education, 
See Booklist 19:38 Nov. ’22. 


Willis, H. Parker and Edwards, G. W. 
Banking and business. 1922. 573p. 
Harpers $3.50. 332.1 

An attempt to show the business man what 
the function of a bank is, what place it oc- 
cupies in a great system, what it can do for 
him and why it cannot do more. Treats of 
the functions of the bank in relation to busi- 
ness. A good book for the business library 
or the general collection. 

See Booklist 18:269 May ‘22. 


Science and Useful Arts 


The importance of 
bird life. 1922. 316p. illus. Cen- 
tury $2. 598.2 

Valuable book in which the author has 
attempted to discuss the importance of bird 
life to mankind in all its economic phases. 

One chapter only is devoted to the relation 

of birds to agriculture, since this subject is 

the one most usually dealt with, and some 


Hartley, G. Inness. 
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of the less known aspects are treated more 
at length. Has a summary of game laws and 
a plea for conservation. Well indexed. 


Hollingworth, L. Judging human char- 
acter. 1922. 268p. Appleton $2. 
658 
Based on courses which the author has 
given on vocational and industrial guidance. 
Treats of ways of judging letters of applica- 
tion, photographs, testimonials, etc. Covers 
some of the subjects treated in the author’s 
Vocational Psychology (1916) and Applied 
Psychology (1917) but brings these subjects 
up-to-date. Bibliography, tables, index. 


Richards, Lenore and Treat, Nola. Quan- 

tity cookery, 1922. 200p. Little $2. 

642.5 

A good book for managers of cafeterias 

and others who serve food in large quantities. 

Probably only the larger libraries will have 

a call for such a work. 

See Booklist 18:352 Ji. ’22. 


Streeter, Bertha. Home making simpli- 
fied. 1922. 244p. Harper $1.50. 
640 
Will be helpful to the experienced house- 
keeper as well as to the beginner. Much 
of the material has appeared in the women’s 
magazines. 
See Booklist 19:10 Oct ’22. 


Child Welfare 


Chapin, Henry D. Heredity and child 
culture. 1922. 219p. Dutton $2.50. 
136.7 
Valuable work for teachers of child hygiene 
and others interested in child welfare. Treats 
of the ways in which environment can modify 
heredity and the degree to which this is pos- 
sible. Takes the child through adolescence. 
Author is an authority on infant care. 


Holt, L. Emmett. Food, health and 
growth. 1922. - 273p. Macmilian 
$1.50. 613.2 


A discussion of the nutrition of children, 
consisting of lectures delivered at Stanford 
University in 1921. They represent a popu- 
larization of Dr. Holt’s recent findings which 
have hitherto been available only in medical 
journals. More valuable to welfare workers 
and nurses than to untrained mothers. 


Outdoor Sports 
Haughton, Percy D. Football and how 


to watch it. 1922. 211p._ illus. 
Marshall Jones $3. 797 
By a former Harvard coach. The forty 


full page photographic illustrations have the 
definiteness of graphic charts. Lacks an 
index. 
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Fine Arts 


Marafioti, P. Mario. Caruso’s method of 
voice production. 1922. 308p. illus. 
Appleton $3.50. 784.9 

Describes Caruso’s methods together with 
suggestions for reform in voice training. Au- 
thor was Caruso’s medical adviser. Of in- 
terest to students. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 19:43 Nov. ’22. 
Phillips, W. J. Carols. 

Dutton $3. 

A study of carols, their origin, music and 
connection with mystery plays. Useful to have 
in a library, as it supplies the words to many 
old carols not accessible elsewhere. 


Walter, L. Edna, ed. Christmas carols. 
1922. 58p. illus. Macmillan $2. 
Words and music for twenty-eight old Eng- 
lish carols, with illustrations in color. At- 

tractive book. 
Woollcott, Alexander. 
murs. 1922. 264p. 


19Z2. 134p. 


Shouts and mur- 
Century $2. 
792 


Personal reminiscences of a theater critic. 
He writes of famous actors and plays and of 
his own amusing experiences. Readable but 
not necessary to the small library. 


Literature 


American poetry, 1922; a miscellany. 
1922. 200p. Harcourt $1.75. 
811.08 or 821.08 
This is the second volume of a bjennial an- 
thology in which the poets represented make 
their own choice of poems for inclusion. An 
improvement on the 1920 volume with three 
new names added, H. D., Alfred Kreymborg, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Contains sev- 
eral noteworthy poems including Robert 
Frost's The witch of Coos, recently awarded 
one of the annual poetry prizes. 
See Booklist 19:44 Nov. '22. 


Egan, Maurice Francis. Confessions of 
a book lover. 1922. 249p. Double- 
day $2.50. 814 or 824 

Partly in the nature of a literary autobi- 
ography, the author setting forth in informal 
manner his adventures among books. Con- 
tains also reprinted reviews and discursive 
articles on books and authors. Good light 
reading but not important as criticism. 


Brink, Roscoe W. Down the river. 1922. 
1771p. Holt $1.90. 811 or 821 
This unusual book is really a novel in free 
verse. Easily read and appealing because it 
pictures the homely, everyday events of a 
woman's life, telling the story of a country 
girl who marries, goes to the city, rears 
ehildren and watches them go from her, 
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Forbes, Anita P. Modern verse. 1922. 

297p. Holt $1.24. 821.08 

A well selected book of poetry for high 

school pupils, representing both English and 
American writers. Helpful notes. 


Galsworthy, John. Loyalties. 1922. 110p. 
Scribner $1. 822 
The theme of this three-act play is the 
loyalty of members of the British upper class 
to one of their own number who is guilty of 
theft. Resembles The skin game somewhat in 
subject and manner of treatment, 


Hind, C. Lewis. More authors and I. 

1922. 302p. Dodd $2.50. 804 

A second book of sketchy articles on au- 

thors. Based on personal, if sometimes slight, 

acquaintance, they make entertaining read- 

ing. Contributed to the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Leacock, Stephen. My discovery of Eng- 
land. 1922. 264p. Dodd $1.50. 
827 


The author, following the example of many 
illustrious English authors who have dis- 


“covered America, made a visit of investiga- 


tion to England. He has written a book of 
friendly criticism, less broadly humorous 
than his other books. 


Marks, Jeannette. The sun chaser. 1922. 


119p. Stewart Kidd $1.75. 

812 or 822 
This four-act play with its setting in a 
little frontier town is designed to show the 
evil effects of drink and to point the moral 
that he who sells liquor sins as much as the 
one who drinks it. The figure of the drink- 

crazed “sun-chaser” is very well drawn. 


Milne, A. A. Second plays. 1922. 266p. 
Knopf $2.50. 822 
Contains the popular Mr. Pim passes by and 
four other plays: Make-believe, The Cam- 
berley Triangle, The romantic age, The Step- 
mother. 


When winter comes to 
Main Street. 1922. 348p. illus. 
Doran 50c. 814 or 824 

Devoted to Doran authors, this book is a 
piece of advertising purely. But it gives just 
the sort of information librarians often need, 
is written brightly with good photographic 


Overton, Grant. 


fllustrations of the authors discussed. At- 
tractively bound in boards. 

History 
Fueter, Edward.. World history, 1815- 


1920. 490p. Harcourt $3.75. 909 
By a professor in the University of Zurich. 
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Treats the subject from the point of view of 
world movements, treating of forces and ten: 
dencies rather than of chronological events. 
Valuable for larger libraries. 


Schevill, Ferdinand. The Balkan penin- 
sula. 1922. 558p. Harcourt $5. 
949.6 
Scholarly work, covering Balkan history 
from the earliest times. In three parts: The 
Byzantine epoch; the Ottoman epoch; the 
epoch of liberation. Bibliographies, maps, in- 
dex, 
See Booklist 19:48 Nov. °22. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M. New viewpoints 
in American history. 1922. 299p. 
Macmillan $2.40. 973 

Aims to sum up for the general reader some 
of the results of research long familiar to 
scholars. Has chapters on the influence of 
immigration on American history, geographic 
factors, economic influences, the rdle of 
women, etc. Interesting and _ enlightening. 

Author is professor in the University of Iowa. 


Travel 
Eaton, W. P. Skyline camps. 1922. 
245p. illus. Wilde $2.50. 917.8 


A book of essays by a nature lover. Even 
in his accounts of the hardest climbing it is 
the love of natural beauty rather than an ex- 
ploring spirit that is prominent. Descriptive 
of scenes and adventures in Glacier Park, 
the Appalachians, along the Columbia high- 
way and elsewhere. Pictures by F. H. Kiser. 


The spell of the Rhine. 
illus. Page $3.75. 
914.34 


Attractive book of travel, with good illus- 
trations. Dwells chiefly on “the charm of 
olden days.” 


Fraprie, F. R. 
1922. 394p. 


Down the Yellow: 
stone. 1922. 2372p. illus. Dodd 
$3.50. 917.8 

Another interesting account of travel and 
adventure by the author of Down the Colum- 
bia (Bulletin Mar. ’22). Good illustrations. 

Grey, Zane. Tales of lonely trails. 1922. 
394p. illus. Harper $3. 917.8 

Five sketches of personal adventure in the 
west, the longest of them an account of 
roping lions in the Grand Canyon. Will be 
read with interest by men and boys. 

Monckton, C. A. W. Last days in New 
Guinea. 1922. 287p. illus. Dodd $5. 

919.5 

By a former resident magistrate in New 

Guinea. Devoted to exploration and colonial 

administration twenty years ago. Outspoken 


Freeman, Lewis R. 
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in its criticism of government policies and of 
other officials. Is a sequel to an earlier book 
Taming New Guinea. For larger libraries. 


Peck, Annie S. Industrial and commer- 


cial South America. 1922. 509p. 
Dutton $5. 918 
The author has been at pains to assemble a 
vast amount of data from government publi- 
cations, the reports of business firms, and 
other sources. A useful book for the business 
man interested in the South American field. 
Maps, bibliography, index. For larger libra- 
ries. 


Prodgers, C. H. Adventures in Bolivia. 
1922. 2382p. Dodd $3.50. 918.4 
Story of an Englishman’s adventures in re- 
mote parts of South America in 1903. He 
gives a diary-like account, a chronicle of 
events with little comment. Illustrations 
from photographs and paintings, in a crude 
but somewhat effective style, by the author. 
Not needed in small libraries, 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmar. The northward 
course of empire. 1922. 274p. illus. 
Harcourt $2. 919.8 

A more detailed presentation of the aythor’s 
belief in the potential value of the Arctic 
coast regions as a source of food supply. 

Thompson, Wallace. The Mexican mind. 
1922. 3038p. Little $2.50. 972 

Subtitled a study of national psychology 
and devoted to the traits of character which 
results from the mixed heredity of the Mexi- 
can. Brings together much enlightening in- 
formation. Author has also written Trading 

with Mexico (Booklist 18:268 May '22). 


Biography 
Calvé, Emma. My life. 1922. 280p. 
illus. Appleton $4. 921 


Mme. Calvé writes interestingly of her 
childhood and early years as a student as 
well as of her successes. Many interesting 
anecdotes of other singers, with some advice 
to beginners. A readable autobiography, but 
expensive for the small library. Appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Dehn, Lili. The real Tsaritsa. 1922. 
249p. illus. Little $3.50 921 

By a close personal friend of the Czarina, 
giving an intimate picture of her family life 
and refuting many of the charges brought 
against her. Carries the story up to the time 
of the disappearance of the royal family, clos- 
ing with letters written from exile. 


Dostoyevsky, Aimée. Fyodor Dostoyev- 
sky. 1922. 294p. Yale univ. press $4. 
921 

Biographical study of the Russian novelist 
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by his daughter. A loving and intimate 
sketch, 
See Booklist 18:187 Mar. ’22. 


Johnson, Clifton. John Burroughs talks. 
1922. 358p. illus. Houghton $4. 
921 
An attractive book in both text and illus- 
trations. Based on notes taken throughout 
a long acquaintance. 
Key, Pierre V. R. Enrico Caruso. 1922. 
455p. illus. Little $5. 921 
A carefully prepared and well written ac- 
count of the great tenor. Interesting illus- 
trations. Written in collaboration with 
Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s secretary. 


Thayer, William Roscoe. George Wash- 
ington. 1922. 274p. Houghton $3.50. 
921 


This new life of Washington by the biog- 
rapher of John Hay and Roosevelt will be a 
welcome addition to any library. Dispels 
many of the myths that date back to Weems 
and Sparks and gives a more lifelike picture 
of Washington the man. 


Walker, Charles R. Steel. 1922. 157p. 


Atlantic $1.75. 921 


In 1919, the author, a Yale graduate who 
had been first lieutenant in the army, went 
into steel as an unskilled worker. This is 
the story of his experiences told in graphic 
detail. He has no theory to prove but gives 
a realizable picture of the twelve hour day. 
Appeared in the Atlantic, of which the author 
is now an associate editor. 


Fiction 


Canfield, Dorothy. Rovgh-hewn. 1922. 
504p. Harcourt $2. 

A story written to precede The Brimming 
Cup, telling the story of Marise Allen and 
Neale Crittenden, their early life and educa- 
tion. Long, but well balanced and the in- 
terest is sustained. Neale’s university life is 
particularly well done. 


Dart, Edith. Sareel. 1922. 318p. Boni 
$2. 


This story of an English workhouse waif 
and the good fortune that comes to her is 
very appealing. The moorland setting gives 
it some of the atmosphere of Hardy without 
his morbidness, 

See Booklist 19:20 Oct. ’22. 


Farnol, Jeffrey. Peregrine’s progress. 
1922. 4483p. Little $2. 

Eighteenth century romance in the author’s 
characteristic style. Relates the adventures 
of a young nobleman who tramps the high- 
ways of England, making friends with tink- 
ers, gypsies and the like. 
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Ferber, Edna. Gigolo. 1922.  291p. 
Doubleday $1.75. 

Eight short stories. The title story has a 
French setting. The others have the familiar 
American scene of the author’s other books, 
and are told with her usual humor, 


Fraser, Cedric. M’Lord of the white 
road. 1922. 319p. Appleton $2. 
Highly romantic tale of the days of dueling. 
Has a villain of the deep-dyed type and a 
hero who receives his just rewards in the ap- 
proved fashion. Well done for a story of its 
kind. 


Grew, David. Beyond rope and fence. 
1922. 240p. Boni $2. 

Story of a group of wild horses on the 
plains and their fight to resist man’s domina- 
tion. Has an atmosphere of verity without 
sentimental exaggeration. Written by a lover 
of horses and should have some of the good 
effects of Black Beauty. 


Hutchinson, Vere. Sea wrack. 1922. 
322p. Century $1.75. 


Although the plot is complicated, at times 
melodramatic, the chief interest of this story 
is in the atmosphere which the author tries 
to create. May not be widely popular but 
suggests that the author is worth watching. 
By a sister of A. S. M. Hutchinson, 


Jewell, E. A. The moth decides. 1922. 
282p. Knopf $2.50. 

Readable story, in which we watch the 
waverings of the heroine’s mind between a 
very delightful suitor and the memory of her 
earlier loves. Some of the minor characters, 
including her clerical father and a bustling 
aunt, are well drawn. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. What Timmy did. 
1922. 312p. Doran $1.75. 

Story of a little English boy who has a 
gift of “second sight.” Told in a leisurely 
manner and quite acceptable for light read- 
ing. 


Mackenzie, Compton. The altar steps. 
1922. 374p. Doran $3. 

The long drawn out religious controversy, 
relating chiefly to matters of form in the 
church of England, limits the appeal of this 
book for American readers. It is the story 
of the development of a boy from youth to 
manhood. Not needed in the small library. 


Marshall, Archibald. Pippin. 1922. 
3876p. Dodd $2. 
Attractive story of a young Englishman who 
makes many friends while tramping through 
the country. 
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Martin, Absalom. Kastle Krags. 1922. 
267p. Duffield $1.75. 

The disappearance of three men, on three 
successive nights, from a hunting party on 
the Florida coast, is the starting point of 
this mystery story, which involves also a 
hidden treasure element. A fair sample of 
its kind. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. The green god- 
dess. 1922. 330p. Stokes $1.90. 
Based on the play. Fairly good reading, 
but falls short of the interest of the play 
because the character and personality of the 

rajah are less impressive in the book. 


Mikkelsen, Ejnar. Frozen justice. 1922. 
230p. Knopf $1.75. 

A story of Alaska translated from the Dan- 
ish. Grim and powerful and shows the de- 
basing influence of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion on the Eskimo. Although the story in- 
terest is strong, the chief appeal of the 
book is in its background. Not for the 
usual reader of popular far north tales. 


O’Higgins, Harvey. Some distinguished 
Americans. 1922. 336p. Harper $2. 
Short stories in the form of biographical 
sketches of imaginary persons who represent 
familiar American types. Readable. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The evil shep- 
herd. 1922. 303p. Little $2. 

The author has deserted his favorite theme 
of international intrigue for melodrama. Well 
told and highly exciting. Will please those 
who likes “blood and thunder” tales. 


Poole, Ernest. Millions. 1922. 279p. 
Macmillan $1.75. 
Delightful story of a young girl who is 
called on to meet the demands of a suddenly 
acquired fortune. 


Ruck, Berta. The subconscious court- 
ship. 1922. 346p. Dodd $1.75. 
Another of the author’s brightly written 
stories built about an impossible plot. Less 
successful than the earlier books, but will be 
popular. 


Rutzbeck, Hjalmer. My Alaskan idyll. 
1922. 296p. Boni $2. 

A continuation of Alaska man’s luck. 
Equally full of the out-of-doors, raw, graphic, 
and yet fascinating reading. 

See Booklist 19:22 Oct, ’22. 


Sutphen, Van Tassel. In jeopardy. 1922. 
300p. Harper $1.90. 

Clever mystery story with an unusual, if 
improbable, plot, based on the discovery of 
a new light ray which will cause instant 
death. 
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Walpole, Hugh. The Cathedral. 1922. 
459p. Doran $2. 

The central figure is the archdeacon who 
dominates everything in a small English 
cathedral town. The latter part of the book 
is the pathetic story of his downfall. For 
those who like character studies rather than 
plot. Has too little love interest for the 
casual reader, 


West, Rebecca. The Judge. 1922. 491p. 
Doran $2.50. 

The first part of this long novel, describing 
the early life of its charming Scotch heroine, 
is remarkably well done. The remainder of 
the book strains credulity. Deserves a place 
in the large library, but would not be a wise 
purchase for the library of a small town. It 
is too long to be attractive to many readers 
and too frankly outspoken to be acceptable 
to some. 


Children’s Books 


Addington, Sarah. The boy who lived in 
Pudding Lane. 1922. 93p. _ illus. 
Atlantic $2.50. e 

Story for little children introducing Mother 

Goose as the grandmother of Santa Claus. 

Attractive in make-up, but the price is high 

for this style of book. 


Ashmun, Margaret. Including mother. 
1922. 211p. Macmillan $1.50. 

Story of two girls who move with their 
mother from a city apartment to a small 
house in a conservative suburban town, of 
their household cares, their new friends and 
their gradual merging into the life of the 
community. Not distinctive, but interesting 
and acceptable as a book for the in-between 
period. 


Bergengren, Ralph. David the dreamer. 
1922. 67p. illus. Atlantic $2.50. 
Book that will appeal -to the unusual child 
of imaginative temperament, Handles dream 
material very successfully. 


Carrick, Valery. Still more Russian pic- 
ture tales. 1922. 119p. illus. 
Stokes $1.25. 

New edition. Published in 1915 by Long- 
mans. A favorite with children, 
See Booklist 19:60 Nov. ’22. 


Collins, F. A. Sentinels along our coast. 
1922. 272p. illus. Century $2. 

627.9 

Account of the development of light houses 

along our shores, on the great lakes and in- 

land waterways. Told in a straightforward 

manner without the appeal of story interest, 
giving just the information boys will want, 
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Cooper, FF. T., ed. An argosy of fables. 
1921. 485p. illus. Stokes $7.50. 398 
Brings together fables from many lands, 
with pictures in color by Paul Bransom. A 
very real acquisition to the library that can 
afford it. 


Fairstair, Mrs. Memoirs of a London doll. 

1922. 174p. illus. Macmillan $1.25. 

An old classic, discovered and brought to 

light in this new edition by Clara W. Hunt 

of the Brooklyn public library. The quaint 

and charming tale is a genuine addition to 
children’s literature. 


Interesting neighbors. 
illus. Blakiston $1.50. 
570.7 

Nature stories for children, similar to those 
of Edith M. Patch. More miscellaneous in 
character with less continuity of subject 
matter and design. Simple in style and easily 
read. 

Kummer, F. A. The first days of man. 
1922. 2938p. illus. Doran $2. 

The story of primitive man, interestingly 
told for children. 
other volumes, The first days of knowledge, 
and The first days of history. 


Lofting, Hugh. The voyages of Dr. Do- 
little. 1922. 364p. illus. Stokes 
$2.50. 

Mr. Lofting has written a successful sequel 


Jenkins, Oliver P. 
1922. 248p. 
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to his delightful nonsense story. He has 
varied the plan of the tale somewhat, telling 
it in the form of the reminiscences of Tommy 
Stubbins, cobbler’s son, who becomes the doc- 
tor’s assistant. 


Price, Edith B. The fortune of the In- 
dies. 1922. 255p. Century $1.75. 
A modern story into which is woven much 
of the romance of the old sailing days. Has 
a touch of mystery and adventure. For both 
boys and girls. 


Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga _ stories. 
1922. 230p. illus. Harcourt $2. 

Carl Sandburg has made these nonsense 
stories out of the materials of the middle west, 
corn fields and skyscrapers, overland trains 
and prairie winds. He has instilled much 
genuine folk flavor into them and the famil- 
iar devices of alliteration and repetition add 
to their charm for children. Their perman- 
ent value must be tested by time and use in 
the children’s room. 


New Editions 


Macmillan’s Seventy-five cent library. 
This new edition of Macmillan reprints is 
a boon to libraries. Well bound in service- 
able cloth and includes some of the best and 
most popular titles from this firm, in fic- 
tion, non-fiction and juveniles. Write to 
publisher for complete list of titles, 





